














There’s a Merry Christmas in this book! 


HE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK 
eo give you hours of fun dur- 
ing the Christmas season. It’s a big 
colorful book chock-full of enter- 


tainment. 
It has stories and poems to read: 


many new ones by Gertrude 
Crampton and lots of old favorites. 
There are carols to sing, games to 
play and puzzles to work, even a 
Christmas crossword puzzle! 


This book tells you how to make 
candy, gifts and decorations for the 
Christmas tree. 


And besides all this, there are 
lots of gay, colorful pictures and a 
foldout Christmas tree that pops 
right up when you open the book. 


THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK 
will help you make this Christmas 
merrier than ever. 


THE GOLDEN 
CHRISTMAS BOOK 


By Gertrude Crampton ° Illustrated by Corinne Malvern 


A Big Golden Book Special + $1.50 at all 
bookstores. Published by Simon and Schuster 










Hello, Story Paraders! Here I am 
again with little Peterkin and Petunia 
and Great Uncle Walrus, who arrived 
last month on a visit from Patagonia. At 
first, he missed the icebergs and com- 
plained of too much sun. “Makes me 
lazy,” he said. “I’m losing my pep.” 

We rented the cold-storage room for 

him, but now that the weather is cooler 
we all get along quite happily in the back 
garden. It is there that Uncle Walrus 
takes his swim and reads the paper. 
” he cried last 
evening as he came to dinner in a thump- 
ing good humor and whacked Peterkin 
and Petunia playfully with his _ paper. 
“Something worth while. Very important 
in bringing up these young ‘uns, too. I 
see your national feast is next week.” 

“Our what?” I asked. 

“I know,” said Peterkin. “He means 

Thanksgiving. We get two days’ holiday 
from scHool to celebrate.” 
Uncle Walrus. “Very 
good. We shall begin planning now for 
this noble feast. I see it is in honor of that 
fine bird, the turkey. We must have a tur- 
key for the feast.” 

“But you don’t like turkey,” I said. 


“Now here’s something, 


“Good!” said 








“Nephew Peter,”—he eyed me solemn- 
ly—“I feel a kinship with all animal kind, 
furred, finned, or feathered. It might 
seem more natural to me that on this 
holiday America should have honored the 
cod of New England or the catfish of 
the Mississippi, but doubtless there is a 
good reason. We must respect local cus- 
toms and have a turkey in our home on 
this great feast day. I shall see to it per- 
sonally.” 

“It can sleep with me,” said Petunia. 

“Thank you, my dear. You are a peng- 
let after my own heart. Here’s a penny.” 

“But look here!” I protested. “You 
don’t sleep with turkeys on Thanksgiving. 
You eat—” 

Uncle Walrus roared. “Stupid! Blind! 
Would you discourage the kind deed of a 
little one? Eat? Of course, he shall eat, 
too. He shall have the place of honor at 
our table.” With a final roar, Uncle Wal- 
rus flounced out of the room. Later ef- 
forts to explain were no more successful. 

So that was how we came to sit down to 
our Thanksgiving dinner with a big tur- 
key gobbler at the head of the table, Un- 
cle Walrus on his right, Petunia on his 














left and me at the foot ladling out the had- 
dock and shrimps with seaweed trimmings 
while Peterkin passed things. 

The old gobbler took one look at his por- 
tion and turned up his beak. 

“Would you like more salt?” asked Uncle 
Walrus anxiously. 

The gobbler turned a cold, yellow eye on 
him, dropped his lid, opened it again, took 
a feeble peck at the seaweed and muttered, 
“Nasty stuff, ain’t it? What a party!” 

Peterkin stopped in his tracks. I held my 
breath. We all looked at Uncle Walrus. He 
was heaving and swelling like the ocean in a 
storm. 

Then he made a lunge at the turkey, who 
squawked and lit out for the nearest exit, our 
back door. He made it just as Uncle Walrus’s 
fin fanned his tail feathers. In the back yard 
the turkey sprinted for a take-off and was 
sailing over the fence when last seen. 

“Proves my point,” said Uncle Walrus. 
“Mistake to pick a bird for such an honor. 
A fish would have known how to behave.” 





Gory 


Papa Pilgrim liked wild turkey. 

Mama Pilgrim liked wild turkey. 

Faith, Hope and Charity Pilgrim simply 
loved wild turkey. 

So bright and early on the morning before 
the second Thanksgiving Day, Papa Pilgrim 
loaded up his shotgun. And off into the 
snowy woods he went, to shoot a wild turkey 
for Thanksgiving dinner. 


Now Big Chief Squamasett liked wild 
turkey. 


So did his squaw. 
And all their papooses simply loved it. 
So bright and early that same morning, 
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Big Chief Squamasett filled his quiver with 
sharp arrows and picked out his stoutest 
hickory bow. Then off into the snowy woods 
he went, to follow the tasty old turkey. 

But the wise old turkey saw those two brave 
hunters come creeping through the woods. 

“Humph!” said he, tossing his red wattle. 
“What do they think I am—dinner?” 

So up in the fork of a forest tree the wise 
old turkey sat all through the day. And Papa 
Pilgrim and Big Chief Squamasett hunted 
and hunted and hunted. 

But all they found was each other. 

“Howdy!” said Papa Pilgrim. 

“How!” said Big Chief Squamasett. 

“No turkey?” asked Papa Pilgrim. 

“No turkey!” said the Big Chief. 

“This time it’s happy Thanksgiving Day 
for me!” said the wise old turkey. 


Next Month 


Christmas? GIANT GRUMMER thinks it’s silly, 
and goes out of his way to spoil it. WILLIAM 
DaNA STREET and Tisor GerceLy tell and 
show you how the bad giant is fooled .. . If 
you’ve ever wondered what on earth to give 
your parents for Christmas, read PRESENTS 
FOR MOTHER by Rosin PA.tmenr. It’s a good 
idea, but be sure you know what Mother 
wants before you try it! ... THE MERRY MICE 
put an old Christmas custom to their own 
uses . . . AILEEN -FISHER has a holiday play 
that any group can put on... and there’s lots 
more Christmas fun of all kinds . . . Along 
other lines, our noisy friend Soapy SMITH is 
back again—he never learns . . . WILFRID 
BRONSON tells you how animals learned to fly 
. . . EARL SHERWAN, who did the October 
cover, has lots of fun with KATHERINE GIB- 
son’s Indian legend about a foolish rabbit .. . 
and MANUEL, searching for Uncle Jon, finds 
life on a New England fishing boat tough but 
exciting. 
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PART ONE 

“Five o'clock, Man’el—time to get 
up!” 

Manuel blinked open his eyes and 
peered over the bedcovers. His uncle, 
carrying a flickering kerosene lamp, had 
come into Manuel’s bedroom to wake 
him. Uncle Jon had already dressed and 
he had his rubber boots on. The lamp- 
light sent shadows wavering crazily up- 
wards on his keen, darkly tanned face. 

“Time to get up!” he repeated, in his 
husky Portuguese accent. ‘I go down to 
the boat, go fishing.” 

It was a grim, cold November morn- 
ing, still so dark it seemed like the mid- 


dle of the night. But Uncle Jon, who< 


was one of the crew of the dragger boat 
Magellan, was going out to sea. And 
they were making an extra-long trip this 
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MANUEL GOES TO SEA 
















time—all the way to Northern Banks to 
fish for cod and haddock. Manuel 
wanted to see him off. 

“Right-o, Uncle Jon!” 

Leaping out of bed, Manuel threw on 
his clothes and hastened down to the 
kitchen. Mrs. Peri, the landlady of the 
boarding house in which they lived, was 
making a pot of coffee on the stove. She 
filled two mugs and set them on the 
table before Manuel and Uncle Jon. 

‘Here you are,” she said. “You two’ll 
need somethin’ hot ’fore you go out on — 
a nippy mornin’ like this!” 

“Corisco!”” Uncle Jon muttered, as 
they gulped down the steaming brew. 
“Weather look bad today. Sky ver’ 
black!” 

“Do you think there’s a squall com- 
ing?’ Manuel asked. 
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‘Don’ know for sure,” his uncle an- 
swered. ““We see, when we go down to 
the boat.” 

Uncle Jon was a small man, but he 
was sturdy and well built, as a fisherman 
needs to be. Manuel had lived here with 
him on Portygee Hill in Gloucester ever 
since his own parents had been lost at 
sea on a New Bedford packet. He and 
Uncle Jon were close companions. But 
although Manuel longed desperately to 
go to sea on the Magellan, Uncle Jon 
would never let him. Even now, when 
Manuel was twelve, and getting taller 
and stronger every day, Uncle John still 
said he was not old enough for fishing. 

“Fishing ees ver’ hard and danger- 
00s,” he would insist, when Manuel 
pleaded to be allowed to come along. 
“By’m by, when you are older, you will 
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learn to be a fisherman. But not yet.” 

This time Uncle Jon was going on a 
really exciting trip. The Northern 
Banks were fishing grounds way up near 
Nova Scotia. How Manuel wished he 
could go along too! If only— 

“Ahh!” Uncle Jon smacked his lips. 
“Coffee was ver’ good, Mis Peri! Now 
we go out to the wharf!” 

They rose from the table and went 
out the kitchen door. Uncle Jon’s boots 
made a squunchy noise as they walked 
down the steep path. From down below 
in the foggy harbor came the chug-puff! 
chug-puff! of a boat already making out 
to sea, and the harsh, lonesome cries of 
a few waking gulls. The dark air, heavy 
and still, held a biting dampness. 

Coming to the street, they strode 
through thick mist onto a wharf. Below, 
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the Magellan was moored. She was a 
two-masted dragger—a fishing boat using 
heavy drag-nets. The other men were 
aboard already, dark shapes moving 
about the deck in a maze of buckets and 
lines and all sorts of gear. 

A voice called up to them. “All ready 
to go, Jon?” 

“All ready, Jorge!’’ Uncle Jon an- 
swered. His hands gripped Manuel’s 
shoulders firmly. for a moment. “ ‘By, 
Man’el! Take care while I’m gone. See 
you soon!” 

““Good-by, Uncle Jon,’”’ Manuel called, 
as his uncle climbed down to the boat. 
“Good luck with the fishing! Hope 
you'll let me come next trip!” 

The Magellan’s diesel engine roared 
to life, coughing and sputtering; then 
settled down to a steady chug. Slowly 
the big fishing boat moved out into the 
dim harbor. Uncle Jon waved, then the 
boat faded into the murky fog. 

As he turned and started back up the 
hill, Manuel remembered Uncle Jon’s 
fears about the weather. Strange that 
they should go to sea when the weather 
was threatening. But fishing had been 
poor lately and the men were anxious 
to get to the Banks and make one good 
“trip” of fish before the winter set in 
and bad weather made fishing impos- 
sible. Perhaps it would get stormy—gee, 
how he wished he could have gone with 
them! Rough seas would make it all the 
more exciting. 

That afternoon, when he got out of 
school, Manuel wandered down among 
the wharves, watching the boats as they 
came in. A lot of them were coming in- 
to port, for the wind had risen and great 
black clouds were looming ominously 
in the sky out beyond Eastern Point. 
Small draggers from Maine, lobster 
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“Is there a 
squall coming?” 
Manuel asked. 


boats, and Boston mackerel seiners with 
their Italian crews tied up at the Fish 
Pier to lay over for the night. 

Soon it was growing dark. Manuel 
hurried back to the boarding house. It 
was good to get indoors out of the chill 
wind and join the other boarders at the 
dining table, where Mrs. Peri was serv- 
ing a generous supper of baked beans 
and codfish cakes. Old Mr. Coggins, the 
retired lighthouse keeper, was talking 
to Bastiao the Lobsterman about the 
state of the weather. 

“Mighty rough for fishin’,” he 
croaked solemnly. ‘“Can’t tell how the 
wind may shift around, this time 0’ 
year. I mind the time I was on duty out 
at Ten Pound Island—” 

“Pass the beans, please,’ someone was 
saying. 

Bastiao spoke. “Yass, pret’ bad wind. 
She blow some more by’m by, I t’ink,” 
he agreed. ““The Magellan, she go out 
this morning, too, eh Man’el?” 
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“That's right,” said Manuel. “But she 
can weather this breeze all right. "'won’t 
bother Uncle Jon any!” 

Later, after he had turned into bed, 
Manuel was awakened by the roaring 
of the wind. It was blowing like fury 
now, and the old house shook and 
groaned like a ship in a rough sea. Ly- 
ing in his little room under the eaves 
Manuel wondered how Uncle Jon and 
the others aboard the Magellan were 
weathering it. Perhaps they had run in- 
to the shelter of another port up the 
coast. It wouldn’t do to stay out at sea 
in this storm! 

When he woke in the morning it was 
still blowing a terrible gale, and bring- 
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ing with it sharp flurries of snow and 
sleet. The storm kept up all day. Man- 
uel hoped fervently that the Magellan’s 
crew was all right. 

For three more days the angry blasts 
of wind and sleet kept the fishing fleet 
tied up in the harbor while fishermen 
huddled around pot-bellied stoves in 
fish sheds along the waterfront, or stood 
in groups in sheltering doorways bor- 
dering Rogers Street, talking about the 
storm. 

Manuel heard news of vessels that had 
limped, half-wrecked, into Boston and 
Provincetown, and of others that had 
been rescued by the Coast Guard. But 
there was no word at all of the Magellan. 
In desperation, Manuel went to the 
Coast Guard station out on the Point 
and asked for news of her. 

“The Magellan?” said the uniformed 
bos’un’s mate. “Sorry, son, but we 
haven’t been able to learn her where- 
abouts as yet. But we'll keep trying to 
contact her by wireless phone and with 
our cutters, so don’t you worry.” 

Feeling more and more disheartened, 
Manuel waited through the long days. 
Still no news came, even though the 
Magellan had been expected back in 
port at the week’s end. The newspaper 
carried headlines saying “‘DRAGGER MA- 
GELLAN MISSING; FEARED LOsT.”’ And on 
Portygee Hill, in the Church of Our 
Lady of Good Voyage, wives of men 
aboard the lost vessel were keeping all- 
night vigils before the candle-lit altars 
as they prayed for their men’s safe re- 
turn. 

Numb with despair, Manuel tried to 
face the fact that the Magellan might 
never come back into Gloucester har- 
bor. Everyone seemed to have given up 
hope for the vessel. Yet somehow he just 
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couldn’t believe that Uncle Jon and the 
others had lost their lives in the storm. 

Manuel remembered the stories Un- 
cle Jon used to tell him—all about his 
experiences at sea. As a boy in Portugal 
Uncle Jon had lived with some wild 
gypsies—ciganos, he called them. As soon 
as he was old enough he had run away 
and gone to sea, having many adven- 
tures before finally making his way to 
America. Uncle Jon had been through 
sO many dangerous escapes in his 
rough, seafaring life—it seemed impos- 
sible that this time the sea could have 
won. 

But meanwhile, the little money 
Manuel possessed was almost gone, and 
he had nothing to give Mrs. Peri for his 
board. For the time being, Manuel real- 
ized, there was only one thing to do. He 
must find a job! Perhaps in a few days 
there would be good news... . 

That afternoon Manuel walked from 
school down to the Lisbon Cafe. He had 
heard that help was needed there. The 
Lisbon Cafe was a dingy eating house 
in a broken-down section of the water- 








front. There was a sign behind the dirty 
glass of the front window: 
DISHWASHER WANTED! 

Manuel pushed open the door and 
ventured inside. Three or four cus- 
tomers sat hunched over their coffee 
cups at the counter, while behind the 
cash register stood the cafe’s manager 
and proprietor, Mr. Cravo. He was a 
large fat man with a greasy, sallow face. 
He was chewing on a long black cigar. 
He eyed Manuel with a scowl. “What 
d’ye want, boy?” 

“Er— I’m looking for a job,” Manuel 
began. “I wonder—” 

“Want t’ work here, eh?’ Mr. Cravo 
rumbled. ““Ha’rumm! Well, you look a 
bit young—but I'll give you a try. Eight 
dollars a week and your meals. Fair 
enough?” 

“Yes, sir!’’ Manuel agreed. 

A couple of minutes later Manuel 
found himself in the kitchen, wearing 
an apron that reached down to his 
ankles. He struggled with a never-end- 
ing stream of dirty dishes and pots and 
pans until he was nearly exhausted. 





The little money Manuel possessed was gone. 





Finally, late in the evening, Mr. Cravo 
let him have some supper and told him 
he could go home. 

All week long Manuel worked at the 
cafe. As soon as he got out of school in 
the afternoon, he went to work washing 
dishes. It was a hard, dirty job. Mr. 
Cravo gave him no rest, and he was bul- 
lied by the grouchy cook. But Manuel 
stuck to his job grimly, proud to be 
making his own living. 

When Saturday came Mr. Cravo had 
Manuel work all day, since there was 
no school. It was a cold, foggy day, and 
fishermen and other’ waterfronters 
crowded into the restaurant for coffee 
and a bite to eat. They lounged at the 
tables, talking together in a confused 
babble of voices, till the place was as 
thick with tobacco smoke as were the 
streets outside with fog. 

As he bent over the steaming sinks in 
the kitchen, Manuel was able to glance 
through the doorway into the front of 
the cafe from time to time and catch 
some scraps of conversation. Some of the 
men were discussing the big storm in 
which the Magellan had disappeared. 
Manuel paused to listen. 

“That skipper, Jorge Medeiros, he 
was a fool to start for the Banks with the 
weather the way it was,” one grizzled 
seaman was saying. “Even a greenhorn 
ought to o’ knowed these November 
squalls can turn to a gale quicker’n—” 

“Just the same,” another broke in, 
“Jorge was a good man. Knew his busi- 
ness as well as any in this port. His crew 
was a good bunch, too. A blessed shame, 
that’s what ’tis.” 

“Might’ve been somethin’ wrong 
with the boat,” said someone. “The 
Magellan was a trawl-schooner for 
thirty years fore she had her gear cut 
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down for drag-fishin’. Pretty old, she 
was.” 

“You never know,” the old seaman 
remarked. “Sometimes it takes weeks 
afore all the men wrecked in a storm 
get back to safety. There’s been plenty 
of cases where fellers rowed in a dory 
for a month or more an’ then were 
picked up or reached land.” 

“Aw, g’wan, Tom!” one of the others 
scoffed. “‘Not this time o’ year, they 
couldn't!” 





“That skipper was a fool!” 


Manuel had been listening intently. 
The old seaman’s words gave him new 
hope. It was still possible that Uncle 
Jon and the Magellan’s men were out at 
sea somewhere, desperately battling for 
survival. If only there were something 
that he could do! 

He was tired, weary of this dirty 
kitchen job. He longed to be out at sea, 
learning to be a fisherman. If he could 
only go out on some of the fishing boats 
that traveled to other ports, perhaps he’d 
hear news of his uncle sooner than he 
would if he remained here in Glouces- 
ter. Yes, that was a real idea! And sud- 
denly Manuel knew what he was going 
to do. Tonight, as soon as Mr. Cravo 
gave him his wages, he would leave the 
restaurant for good. Manuel laid his 
plans. (Continued on page 32.) 
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MERTS WES MUBASILIES 


By MABEL E. NEIKIRK 

Mr. Zabriski and Oscar, his trained 
seal, were driving along a city street 
when they came to an ambulance that 
had broken down. 

Its driver was signaling for the cars 
coming up behind to pass, but Mr. Za- 
briski did not go around. He stopped his 
truck and put on the brake. 

“I wonder what’s wrong,” said Oscar 
to his trainer. 

“Trouble of some kind, for sure,’’ was 
Mr. Zabriski’s reply. “I’m going to see 
if I can help.” 

A woman doctor in a white suit and_a 
young driver wearing a blue uniform 
had gotten out of the ambulance and 
were inspecting its engine when Mr. Za- 
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Illustrated by SIMON FRANKEL 
briski joined them. But soon the two 
men rolled the broken-down vehicle 
over to the curb to get it out of the way 
of trafic, and Mr. Zabriski returned to 
his truck and parked it close by. 

He told the seal, “It’s no use. They 
can’t get started. But I think there’s a 
garage in the neighborhood. I’m going 
with the doctor to see if we can find it.” 

He left Oscar in the truck. And when 
they had gone, the ambulance driver, 
being curious about the seal, came over 
to have a look at him. He told Oscar 
that there was a little girl in the ambu- 
lance, and that she had the measles. 

‘‘Measles!’”” Oscar exclaimed. “Oh! 
The poor little thing! Is she very sick?” 
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“No. It’s a light case,” the young man 
answered. “But she’s surely a beautiful 
color—just as red as a strawberry.” Then 
he added, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“She's bright, bright red and at the same 
time she’s very, very blue. Don’t you 
think that’s strange?” 

Oscar gasped. “How terrible!”’ 

But the driver hastened to explain 
that he was only joking. “I meant that 
she’s feeling blue,” he said; “mournful, 
you know.” 

He explained that the little girl had 
been in boarding school. ““They couldn't 
keep her there for fear she’d give it to 
the other girls,” he said. “I suppose she’s 
sad because she’s away from her folks.” 

“Couldn’t you do something to cheer 
her up?” Oscar asked. 
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But the driver said he wasn’t much 
good at amusing children. ‘She'll be all 
right when she gets to the hospital,’’ he 
added. ‘““The nurses will make things 
pleasant for her.” ‘Then he went back to 
his seat in the ambulance. 

But Oscar kept thinking about the 
little girl. “She ought to have something 
to cuddle,” he told himself. “I wish I 
could buy her a doll.” 

He looked up and down the street. 
Mr. Zabriski had parked near a delica- 
tessen store. And across the way were a 
bakery and a fruit stand. But there was 
not a toy shop in sight. He decided that 
the only thing he could get would be a 
chocolate bar or some chewing gum, so 
he flopped out of the car and across the 
sidewalk. 

Just outside the delicatessen store, he 
stopped to look in the window. There 
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on a platter lay an enormous raw fish, 
its silvery scales gleaming and its cold 
glassy eye looking straight at Oscar. All 
around it were little mounds of potato 
salad, with slivers of red and green pep- 
per for trimming. Oscar could hardly 
tear his eyes away. 


Immediately he changed his plans. 
‘No wonder that little girl feels miser- 
able,” he told himself. “It’s near dinner 
time. She’s probably hungry. Thank 
goodness I have some 
money along, for I am 
the one who will cheer 
her up.” 

He went into the 
store and spent every 
cent he had, but he was 
sure it was worth it. 
When he came out, he 
was balancing on his 
nose a huge tray with 
a napkin over it. It was 
almost bigger than he 
was. With caution he 
crossed the sidewalk 
and shoved his burden 
through the rear door 
of the ambulance. 

The small patient 
was lying facing him. 
And he saw that the 
driver was right. She was as red as could 
be, and her face looked very sad. Hasten- 
ing to offer encouragement, he said, 
“Here, little girl, I’ve brought you a 
present. Look at this.” 

The child brightened up at once. 
“Oh, thank you,” she said happily. ‘Is 
it ice cream?” 

“No,” Oscar answered. “It’s much 
better. Much better. You'll love it.” 

Then he whisked off the napkin and 
proudly displayed his gift. 
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Oscar kept on juggling. 


“Did you ever see such a pretty 
sight?” he asked. “Um, um! Just smell 
it. Um-m-m! Hurry up and taste it.” He 
sniffed happily. He rolled his eyes. He 
smacked his lips and swallowed. 

-“Just dive into that, little girl,” he 
said. ‘““There is nothing so good as raw 
fish.” 

But poor Oscar never heard what the 
child thought of his present; for at that 
instant a firm hand fell on the back of 
his neck. With a sud- 
denness that made his 
head spin, he was 
yanked out of the 
ambulance. The driver 
stood over him. 

“Get out of there! 
Get out!” the man 
shouted. “Good grief! 
Do you want to catch 
the measles?” 

Oscar straightened 
up. He shook his ruffled 
fur. “I have never 
heard of a seal getting 
the measles,” he an- 
swered stiffly. 

For a moment the 
driver had no reply 
ready. He stood staring 
at the seal. Then he 
turned to close the ambulance door, and 
for the first time saw the platter. His 
mouth fell open, and his eyes grew big. 

“Great cats and kittens!” he gasped. 
“What in the world are you up to?” 

Oscar felt deeply hurt. “I guess you 
know that people get hungry,” he re- 
plied in an icy tone. “I was only trying 
to be a little helpful.” 

“But look at that! Just look!” the 
driver cried. ‘‘It’s a raw fish. And potato 
salad! I’ve never heard the beat.” 
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Oscar said nothing, being almost 
speechless with indignation. And the 
driver went on in a threatening tone, “I 
just wish Dr. Porter were back. You’d 
hear from her.” 

The man then hastened to apologize. 
“I’m ashamed of myself for hurting your 
feelings,’ he said. ‘“‘Of course you meant 
well.” And he explained that sick peo- 
ple usually get well faster if they drink 
milk or fruit juices for a few days. 
“Give them flowers or 
fresh fruit,’”” he added. 
“Then you can’t go 
wrong.” 

Oscar thanked the 
man for the advice. But 
now he had no money 
left for gifts. So, when 
the driver went back 
to his seat and began 
reading a newspaper, 
the seal started to cut 
capers close to the am- 
bulance window. 

“Tl make that little 
girl smile,” he told 
himself as he turned 
somersaults and did 
flipper springs. 

The child was de- 
lighted and so were 
the other people who soon gathered 
around. But when the driver found that 
a crowd had collected he became 
alarmed, especially when he saw that 
the child was sitting up with her little 
red face pressed close against the glass. 
At once he tried to clear the space 
around the ambulance. 

“Go away, everybody!” he yelled. ‘““Go 
away!’’ But no one paid any attention. 

Then he turned to Oscar. “Dr. Porter 
won't like this,” he said. “It’s upsetting 
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The crowd cheered. 


the patient. You stop your tricks now 
and get rid of all these people.” 

So Oscar called out politely, ‘““The 
show’s over, folks. Won’t you please 
go?” And when not one person moved 
he added, ‘“‘I mean it. You really must 
leave.’’ But his words had no effect. 

The driver, growing more excited, 
turned again to Oscar, “Do something! 
Do something!” he urged in low tones. 
“You must chase them away.” 

“But I can’t,” said 
Oscar. “You can see 
I’ve tried. The only 
thing I can think of is 
to turn a hose on them, 
and where will I get a 
hose?” 

Even while they 
were talking the crowd 
seemed to have grown. 
People were pressed 
close around the am- 
bulance. And the driv- 
er hurried inside and 
pulled the window cur- 
tain. As he came out 
he saw two familiar 
figures in the distance. 
The doctor and Mr. 
Zabriski were coming 
down the street. 

The man groaned in dismay. “In just 
a minute there’s going to be a heap of 
trouble,” he muttered. “Dr. Porter’s a 
mighty fine woman. But if she thinks a 
patient isn’t getting good care, she 
raises ructions. I’d better call a police- 
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man. 


“Oh, don’t do that,” the seal told him. 
“We'll think of something.” 


“Well, you’d better think quick,” 
the driver snapped. “Do you want me 
to lose my job?” 
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“It’s my super-duper act, ladies and gentlemen!” 


“No, of course not,” Oscar answered. 
“But let’s see—I’ve got to have time.” 

“Listen!” said the driver. “You got 
these people here quickly enough and 
without any trouble. Now you can just 
get them away. If you hadn’t started do- 
ing monkey shines, this wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

That remark gave Oscar an idea. And 
he began to shout at the top of his lungs, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, there’s going to 
be a big show. You can’t afford to miss 
it. It’s my super-duper act. It’s a lulu. 
Come along! Come along!” 

“When will the show begin?” a man 
called from the crowd. 

“Right away!’’ Oscar answered. “If 
you want to see a world-famous attrac- 
tion, my friends, just follow me.” 

Then, with the group surrounding 
him like chickens about a farmer’s wife, 
he led the way across the street. 

Almost immediately Mr. Zabriski 
joined him. He and the doctor had been 
waiting in a garage for the mechanic to 
return. But finally the doctor had 
phoned for another ambulance. 
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“It'll be here soon,” Mr. Zabriski re- 
peated. ““Thunderation! How can you 
do any balancing without your colored 
balls?” 

Just then, before the seal could admit 
that he didn’t know what to do, an aged 
Italian came squeezing through the 
crowd to complain that the people were 
blocking the entrance to his fruit stand. 

‘“Won’t you please go away,’ he 
begged. “‘No one can drive up in a car. 
No one can pass on the sidewalk. My 
fruit! My fruit!” he wailed. ““How can I 
sell it?” 

“Oh misery!” thought Oscar. “Now I 
have to be pestered by fruit.” And then 
he remembered something. 

“Give them flowers or fruit,’”’ the am- 
bulance driver had said. Immediately 
the seal had a plan. “Fruit!” he said to 
himself. “Fruit! Why, that’s just what 
I need.” 

And then he heard Mr. Zabriski tell- 
ing the old man, “Yes, yes. We'll move. 
We'll go on up the street.” 

“No!” cried Oscar. ““We can’t move. 
We'll have to stay right here.” 
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His trainer looked shocked. “Why, 
Oscar,” he began to object. But when 
the seal murmured something into his 
ear, he grinned. “But what will we do 
with it afterward?” he asked. 

“You'll be surprised,” was the reply. 

Then Mr. Zabriski went back to the 
store with the old man. He returned 
with a huge barrel. And jumping upon 
it he began to ballyhoo. 

“Hur-ry! Hur-ry!” he shouted. “Come 
see the famous Oscar. This educat- 
ed seal is ready for his act, ladies and 
gentlemen. But he needs something to 
balance. Who will provide a large grape- 
fruit for this remarkable performance?” 

Immediately there was a movement 
in the crowd, and soon a man pushed his 
way forward with a beautiful grapefruit. 
That wasn’t all. Others went into the 


store, and for a while Mr. Zabriski was 
kept busy thanking people for grape- 
fruit and stacking up the large yellow 
balls. 

In the meantime, Oscar perched high 
on the barrel and began his act. He 
tossed the first grapefruit into the air 
and began balancing it. It was a beauti- 
ful sight. And the crowd was most ap- 
preciative. Men cheered, women clap- 
ped their hands, and small boys tossed 
their caps into the air. 

When Oscar saw what a success the 
collection of fruit had been, he decided 
to try for more. 

“Tell them I can juggle oranges,’’ 
he whispered to his trainer. 

“But Oscar,” Mr. Zabriski replied, 
“grapefruit are better. They're bigger.” 

“No! Nol! I must have oranges,” the 





“No! No! I must have oranges,’ Oscar insisted. 























seal insisted. When Mr. Zabriski hesi- 
tated, he added, “‘Go ahead. Get lots of 
oranges. I'll explain later.” 

So Mr. Zabriski collected oranges and 
apples and lemons as well. There were 
even several bunches of grapes and a 
pineapple and two coconuts. And Os- 
car kept on juggling while the people 
kept on cheering. And the fruit kept on 
piling up until it looked as if Mr. 
Zabriski were going to start a fruit stand. 
But still he protested. 





The First Thanksgiving 


Out of the woods the Indians came 
into the Pilgrim village, 

bringing their gifts of nuts and game, 
bearing the fruits of tillage. 

Out of the shadows and up the banks 


Indians came for the feast of thanks. 


“When we were hungred,” the Pilgrims said, 
lifting their eyes to heaven, 

“Father, they showed us the way to bread: 
water, and meal, and leaven.. .” 

The Indians looked to the heavens, too, 

not understanding ... and yet they knew! 


by ArLeen FisHEr 
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“Oscar, you don’t eat fruit and a doz- 
en oranges will last me a week,” he said. 
“I'd better tell them to stop buying.” 

As he spoke, the second ambulance 
came racing down the street. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Oscar. “I must work 
fast. Please, Mr. Zabriski, tell that am- 
bulance to wait. Tell the doctor I have 
a nice gift for the hospital.” 

So at last Mr. Zabriski knew why Os- 
car had seemed so greedy. He hurried 
off, his face beaming. But while he was 
gone the seal collected one more gift. 
He had been admiring a sturdy, red 
geranium in the fruit store window. It 
had two beautiful blossoms. He decided 
he just must have it. 

He began to shout, ““Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I have one more trick. Have 
you ever seen a seal balance a potted 
plant on his nose? It is very difficult, but 
I can do it. And I can balance geraniums 
best of all.” 

Of course Oscar got the geranium. 
And after he had balanced it, the am- 
bulance drove over and the driver load- 
ed it with fruit. There was plenty for 
the little girl, and enough for all the pa- 
tients in the hospital and the doctors 
and nurses, too. 

Oscar did not help with the loading. 
He was busy writing a poem which he 
tucked in among the geranium blos- 
soms. And when the ambulance drove 
off, the doctor raised the window shade 
and let the little girl wave good-by to 
Oscar. She was smiling happily and 
holding his gift close beside her. 

Here is the verse that she found 
among the flowers: 

Sunflowers are yellow, 
Cornflowers are blue, 

Geraniums are red, 
And so are you. 
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STANLEY 
SQUIRRELS 


By ABBY MERCHANT 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE. 


Mr. Robert Stanley had a wife, two 
children named Bobby and Jane, and 
the only English walnut tree on Long 
Island. Black walnuts grow wild, but 
English walnuts are the kind you have 
to buy in the market. 

The Stanleys were very proud of 
their English walnut tree. It stood in the 
middle of the side lawn. Mr. Stanley 
took such great care of it that every 
autumn it was loaded with nuts. 

Now you are thinking how lucky 
Bobby and Jane and their father and 
mother were to have all those delicious 
nuts growing right in their own yard. 
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Their cheeks were stuffed. 


They could have walnut cakes every 
day, or cakes with walnut icing on them. 
They could make walnut fudge and 
caramels and ice cream. They could give 
walnuts to their teacher at school and to 
all their friends. ‘That is what you are 
thinking, isn’t it? 

Well, you are quite wrong. The Stan- 
leys had never had a single walnut from 
their tree. 

Every year Bobby and Jane would 
look up through the branches and see 
the walnuts forming. They hoped and 
hoped that, when they were ripe, they 
could have some, But they never did. 

The Stanley squirrels took them all. 

They took them because they thought 
they owned the tree. The Stanleys, of 
course, thought they owned it. The mis- 
understanding was never cleared up. 

Jane used to go out and ask the squir- 
rels if they would not leave just a few 
walnuts for her. They never would. 

Bobby used to chase them, thinking 
one of them would be frightened and 
drop the nut he was scuttling off with, 
but no squirrel ever did. He bought pea- 
nuts for them. He thought perhaps they 
would make a swap. The squirrels al-, 
ways went off with all the peanuts they 
could stuff into one cheek and—the wal- 
nut in the other. 
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The only pleasure the Stanleys got 
from having the one English walnut 
tree on Long Island was in knowing 
that it was the only one. The neighbors 
pointed it out to their visitors as they 
drove by. 

It was far different with the Stanley 
squirrels. They got a great deal of pleas- 
ure from the tree. They had a lovely 
nest in the top, and the broad branches 
made a safe playground for the children 
while they were young. And they had 
delicious meals from it. The Stanley 
squirrels never had to hunt for food; 
they didn’t know what it meant to be 
hungry. Every autumn they put away a 
year’s supply of nuts, although nobody 
but themselves knew where. 

I wish I could say that this easy life 
made them more kindly toward other 
squirrels, but I cannot. With more than 
they could eat, they mever gave a 
thought to the Adams squirrels, who 
lived in a pine tree in the next yard. 
The Adams squirrels had to hunt stead- 
ily for enough to keep them alive. ‘They 
never had anything better to eat than 
bitter acorns, frozen apples, and pine- 
tree seeds. 

After a particularly cold winter and 
spring, Squirrel Adams decided he must 
ask for help. He had three young sons in 
his nest and Mrs. Squirrel Adams was 
not at all well.-She had no appetite and 
had lost weight. Her husband felt she 
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needed different food. He thought, and 
quite correctly, that there is nothing like 
a complete change of diet to restore the 
appetite. 

With this in mind, he went through 
the hedge into Squirrel Stanley’s yard 
and called to him from the foot of the 
walnut tree. Squirrel Stanley put his 
head over the edge of the nest and 
warned him off the property. 

“I came,” said Squirrel Adams, “‘to 
ask if you could spare me a couple of 
your English walnuts.” 

“No,” answered Squirrel Stanley. 

‘“‘My wife has lost her appetite,” ex- 
plained Squirrel Adams. “If she could 
have one or two of your walnuts—” 

“No,” said Squirrel Stanley. 

“She can’t eat acorns and pine seeds 
any more,” persisted Squirrel Adams. 
“Just one English walnut would—” 

“NO,” screamed Squirrel Stanley in a 
rage. ““NO-No-No-No-No-NO!” He kept 
on chattering so loudly that, as Squirrel 
Adams could not make himself heard, 
he went home and told his wife. | 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Mrs. Squirrel 
Adams, “he might be willing to give us 
a walnut in exchange for some acorns.” 

This, of course, was just what Bobby 
Stanley had thought. Squirrel Adams 
didn’t agree with either of them. But his 
wife was ill, and he felt it was his duty 
to do all that he could. He took three of 
his best acorns and offered them to 
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“No!” screamed Squirrel Stanley. 


Squirrel Stanley in pay for one English 
walnut. This was a just bargain and one 
that Squirrel Stanley might well have 
accepted. A few bitter acorns would 
have done his family good, but— 

“No!” he shrieked. He was so deter- 
mined to keep his walnuts all to him- 
self that he couldn’t see even what was 
for his own good. He chattered and 
scolded and snapped his teeth. From the 
noise he made, Squirrel Adams might 
have been asking for the whole crop of 
walnuts. 

Mr. Robert Stanley, sitting. in the 
house, heard him. ‘““What’s all this racket 
among the squirrels?’ he exclaimed. 
They are getting noisy lately.” 

Squirrel Adams waited until Squirrel 
Stanley had cooled down somewhat, and 
then he said, ‘“‘Have you ever thought 
what would happen if some year your 
tree had no nuts on it?” 

“Don’t worry yourself about that,” 
returned Squirrel Stanley disagreeably. 
‘I have a man in that house who takes 
such good care of my tree for me that it 
will always bear a full crop of walnuts 
each year.” He chuckled and popped 
back into his nest. 

“Oh, dear,” thought Squirrel Adams, 
as he went home with his three bitter 
acorns. “Why is it that some squirrels 
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“Never saw so many walnuts.” 


have their nuts almost put into their 
mouths for them, and others, like me, 
have to work so hard for what they get?” 

Squirrel Adams’s children heard their 
parents talking over all that had hap- 
pened and, of course, they understood 
more than their parents thought they 
did. They whispered to each other that, 
when they were big enough, they should 
go over into the next yard and get some 
of those English walnuts. 

The next autumn they were big 
enough. They sneaked over and tried to 
steal a nut whenever they saw a chance. 
The young Stanley squirrels were on 
the lookout, and every day there was a 
terrible fight. 

Mrs. Robert Stanley would be sitting 
quietly on her porch sewing, when sud- 
denly would come “BUMP, BUMP, 
BUMP” on the roof over her head and 
scare her half out of her chair. Then a 
ball of fur would roll over the edge of 
the porch and separate into two noisy, 
chattering squirrels. ‘ 

“If those squirrels can’t live together 
peacefully, with a whole tree of nuts be- 
tween them,” declared Mr. Stanley, “I 
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shall shoot the lot. I like squirrel pie.” 

He said it so loudly that it was heard 
in the next yard. 

“Now don’t let me catch you over 
there again,” said Squirrel Adams to his 
sons. “Do you want to be put in a pie? 
That is what always happens to squirrels 
that steal. You stay here in your own 
yard. Do you hear me?”’ 

They said they did. 

At last every nut and every seed on 
Long Island was put away somewhere by 
some squirrel and it was winter again. 
It snowed; it rained; it froze; it thawed. 
One morning Mrs. Stanley went upstairs 
to make the beds and there was a lot of 
water running down over the new wall- 
paper in Jane’s room. 

Mrs. Stanley telephoned Mr. Stanley. 
Mr. Stanley telephoned the carpenter. 
The carpenter came and climbed up on 
the roof and then climbed down again. 

“The leak is in the eaves of the 
house,” he said. “‘I can find it easier from 
the inside.” 

“Bobby,” said his mother, “take Mr. 
Maddox into the attic and show him the 
little door that leads under the eaves.” 

In the attic the carpenter snapped on 
his flashlight and crawled through the 
little door into the dark eaves. Hardly 
had he got through the door when he 
called back, “You got a good crop of wal- 
nuts this year, didn’t you, Bobby?” 

“Walnuts?” asked Bobby. 

‘Never saw so many,” called the car- 
penter. And out through the door came 
the carpenter’s hands full of walnuts. 

“Mother! Jane!”” shouted Bobby. 
“Bring a basket! Two, three baskets! 
We’ve found our English walnuts!” 

All the rest of the year the Stanleys 
had enough walnuts to make all the 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


A good many different kinds of birds 
make a living catching fish. Like human 
fishermen, they use various kinds of 
gear. Some catch fishes one way, some 
another. Some swim after fishes under 
water. Some dive for them. But some 
don’t work so hard for their dinner. 
They just wade quietly into the water 
on their long legs, stand absolutely still 
at a likely spot, and let the fishes come 
to them. When a fish swims near 
enough, the spear-bill strikes like light- 
ning, and dinner is served. 

One of these waders is the great blue 
heron. Being a bird, he probably never 
thinks to himself as he waits and 
watches the water, “Fishes are near- 
sighted. If I don’t move they won’t even 
notice me, especially with my back to 
the sun. While I can see them better, all 
the glare is in their eyes. I can snatch 
one before it sees what’s happening.” 





He doesn’t have to think about it. 
He is born knowing this trick, like 
knowing how to swallow. And he al- 
most always uses it. So if you find his 
footprints by the water you can tell 
whether he’s been there in the early 
morning or late afternoon, his two 
main fishing hours. 

And it’s a fine sight to see him fly 
majestically across the sunrise or the 
sunset sky, to or from his breakfast or 
his supper. 














THE STANLEY SQUIRRELS 
(Continued from page 20.) 
cakes and icing and candy and ice cream 
that they could eat. They gave a lot 
away to their friends, too. But the 
Stanley squirrels had no walnuts at all. 

The Adams squirrels watched them 
hunting and begging for food. They 
would climb on the window sills and 
wait for Bobby or Jane to give them 
bread. When no one was at home, they 
tried to find a few seeds in the garden 
or gnawed at the little frozen apples in 
the orchard. They grew thin and their 
tails were no longer like great plumes. 

“Don’t you think,” asked Mrs. Squir- 
rel Adams, “that we Zs 
ought to offer Squir- 
rel Stanley some of 
our acorns?’” | 

“I think we had “we / 
better wait until he , f 
asks for them, my ‘i ) 
dear,” replied Squir- @ ; A mm 
rel Adams. “If we ga. ¥ 
offered them, he L¢ ¥ 
would think we were "Siege 
crowing over his mis- i 
fortune. He is not generous enough 
himself to understand generosity in 
other squirrels.” 

One bitter cold day, when all the 
birds and squirrels were staying snugly 
in their nests, Squirrel Stanley came 
through the hedge into Squirrel Adams’s 
yard. Straight to the foot of the pine 
tree he came and stopped; but he kept 
all four feet on the ground in case he 
had to leave hurriedly. He called to 
Squirrel Adams, who looked over the 
edge of his nest. ‘ 

“I came over to ask if you could spare 
me a half-dozen acorns or a few cheek- 
fuls of pine seeds,” he said. 
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‘Why yes, I think so,” answered 
Squirrel Adams, pleasantly. 

Seeing that Squirrel Adams was going 
to be nice about it, Squirrel Stanley sat 
up. “I wouldn’t ask you,” he went on, 
giving a careless flirt to his tail, “but 
someone has taken my entire nut crop 
this winter.” 

“Not I,” returned Squirrel Adams, 
promptly. “I always pay for anything I 
want.” 

“Yes,” said Squirrel Stanley, remem- 
bering. Then he added, “I’m sorry, but 
I—er—I can’t pay for these acorns—er— 
just now, but I’m sure that I can later. 
I've found a fine, new hiding place for 
my next year’s nuts 
we —perfectly safe. If 
er, you don’t mind wait- 
ing—” 

“Oh, that’s all 
right,” Squirrel Ad- 
ams cut in. “We all 
know hard luck 
comes to everybody 
some time or other. 
Just wait a second 
and I'll come down 
and dig up the acorns.” 

This was not the only time during the 
winter that Squirrel Stanley came to the 
pine tree. Squirrel Adams always helped 
him out and Squirrel Stanley did not 
forget it. Next autumn both the 
Stanley and Adams squirrels had plenty 
of English walnuts, and all the autumns 
afterwards. 

Next autumn Mr. Robert Stanley, his 
wife, and Bobby and Jane had no wal- 
nuts at all. Nor did they ever have any 
more except those they bought at 
market. The new hiding place was just 
as fine and safe as Squirrel Stanley had 
said it was. 
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THANKSGIVING 


by AlLeen FisHER 


You do not have 
to use your eyes, 


There is no “but” or “if”: 


Turkey roasting... 


pumpkin pies, 


You only have to sniff. 

















By JEAN BURGER 

Have you ever seen a beaver dam in the 
woods? On the shores of the stream you will 
find pointed tree stumps, chewed through by 
the beavers’ sharp teeth. The beavers try to 
make the trees, as they fall, topple across the 
stream. Then they fill in around the trunks 
with branches and twigs and dirt until they 
have made a wall strong enough to hold a 
pond of water to hide their underwater 
homes. 

Men probably got the idea of making, 
dams from the beavers. Early dams were 
made of earth and logs and stones. Today 
they are often made of steel and concrete. 
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Some of them are miracles of modern 
engineering. In fact, Boulder Dam in Ari- 
zona is the highest in the world—726 feet. 
There, in the midst of bleak mountains, it 
has piled up the world’s largest artificial lake, 
Lake Mead, 115 miles long. Water stored up ' 
behind Boulder Dam is released through the 
All-American Canal, which irrigates the vast 
Imperial Valley in Southern California. This 
section used to be desolate desert. Now it 
produces great quantities of food. 

Irrigating dry farmlands is only one use of 





dams, though it is an important one. Dams 
sometimes make water deep enough for boats 
to navigate. They are used also for power. 
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The water that is held back pushes against 
the dam with immense weight. When it is 


released, its force can be used to turn water 
wheels, or run machines, or be generated by 
turbines into electric power. The world’s 
greatest source of hydroelectric power (as 
this is called) is the Grand Coulee Dam in 
the Columbia River in Oregon. Boulder Dam 
generates enough electric power to repay in 
50 years the $165,000,000 it cost to build. 

In many valley communities the river has 
often been an enemy of the people. In the 
spring its swollen waters would rush out over 
the banks, covering farms, damaging houses, 
destroying lives and property. Dams help to 
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Illustrated by CORNELIUS DE WITT 
prevent floods by controlling the amount of 


water in rivers. They store water in reser- 
voirs to provide a dependable water supply 
for towns and cities. 

The United States has built several dams 
across the Tennessee River, which formerly 
caused a great deal of flood damage in 7 
southern states. The soil was washed away 
and the farmers were poor and discouraged. 
Now the dams take the water of the river 
and make it into power to manufacture 
fertilizer and generate electricity. Before 
dams were built, the river was an enemy of 
the people. Now it is their friend. 
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Tu ONLY THING that Trudy liked 
about the new school was the fat yellow 
bus that came for her every morning 
and brought her home every afternoon. 
And it wasn’t the bus she liked so much 
as the game Daddy played with her. 

Every morning Trudy, dressed and 
ready to go fifteen minutes ahead of 
time for fear of missing the bus, would 
stand at the window and stare down the 
road. Suppose the bus didn’t come? Sup- 
pose she were late? 

“Daddy,” she would say impatiently, 
“where's the bus now?” 

Daddy would take another sip of cof- 
fee and then he would pull out his watch 
and look at it carefully. 

“Eight minutes to eight,’ he would 
say. “Why, Mr. Higgins is just climbing 
into the driver’s seat. He has finished 
kissing his eight children good-by and 
walked across the road to the school 
garage. And right at this very moment 
he is stepping on the starter.” 

Trudy giggled. Everybody knew that 
Mr. Higgins, the janitor, didn’t have 
even one child, much less eight. She 


stood a minute longer, trying to see, 


around the curve in the road. 
“Oh, Daddy,” she said again, ““where’s 
the bus now?” 
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fa O% *~WHERE’S THE 


BUS NOW? 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE 


Illustrated by JANE CASTLE 


‘Just turning the corner into Violet 
Lane,” he said. “On two wheels. Mr. 
Higgins is going to stop for a few min- 
utes and skate on the pond.” 

It was wonderful what answers Daddy 
could think of. 

‘“‘Where’s the bus now, Daddy?” 

‘He had to stop to let a pheasant cross 
the road.” 

‘‘He had to help Larsons’ pig crawl 
under the fence.” 

“His hat blew out the window and he 
had to stop and pick it up. He’s tying it 
under his chin now with a piece of pink 
ribbon.” 

Yes, Trudy loved waiting for the bus. 
She was always smiling when at last it 
came swooshing up to the front door. 
But by the time she had her foot on the 
first step, the cheerful feeling was gone 
and the lonesome feeling had come back. 

No matter how much she pretended 
that it wasn’t so, the children on the bus 
didn't like Trudy. Nobody ever teased 
her or jerked her black braids or played 
April Fool jokes on her, the way they 
did with each other to show that they 
all “belonged.” 

“Hello,” Trudy would say. 

“Hello,” everybody would say, smil- 
ing, too, but turning right back to all 
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the chatter about the kittens at Mary’s 
house or the new rug that Susy’s mother 
was making for her room. ‘Trudy 
couldn’t understand it, because she al- 
ways tried her very best to show them 
that she was somebody important, too. 

“My aunt has a canopy bed,’ she 
would say. 

“My uncle George paints pictures,”’ 
she would say, “and once he had an art 
show all by himself in New York.” 

“I have a pearl necklace,”’ she would 
say, ‘‘not real pearls but almost.” 

But nobody seemed the least bit im- 
pressed. They just went right on talking 
about their own affairs. It was very 
strange, because Trudy knew that no- 
body else had a pearl necklace or an 
aunt with a canopy bed or an Uncle 
George who painted pictures. 

“I don’t like this school,” Trudy told 
her mother. “Nobody likes me.” 

“Maybe they don’t know you,” said 
Mother. 

“But I try to tell them,” said Trudy 
crossly, “and they just make fun of me.” 

That was the day that Trudy had 
heard Johnny whispering to Linda. 

“Here comes Miss Pearl Necklace,” 
he said when Trudy got on the bus. 

“I wonder where her Aunt Canopy 
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and her Uncle Picture are?’ giggled 
Linda. 


After that, Trudy sat in the corner of 
the bus all by herself and stared out of 
the window. The only time she smiled 
was when she looked at the back of Mr. 
Higgins’ neck. She was remembering 
what Daddy had said that morning. 

‘““Where’s the bus now, Daddy?” 

‘Mr. Higgins had to stop at the brook 
to wash the east half of his neck. He did 
the west half last night but had to stop 
on account of darkness.” 

Trudy giggled. Across the aisle John- 
ny and Linda and Marie looked at her. 

‘What are you laughing at?” asked 
Johnny. 

But Trudy remembered that only a 
minute before they had been making 
fun of her. 

“Nothing,” she said shortly and 
turned back to the window. 

“Okay,” said Linda, tossing her head. 
“Let's plan about the picnic.” 

Trudy didn’t want to go to the pic- 
nic. It wasn’t so bad having people not 
like you if you were at school and were 
busy doing lessons, but when you were 
at a picnic you had to do things with 
people who didn’t like you. And that, 
thought Trudy, made it worse. 
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“Of course you must go,” said Moth- 
er. “All the children go to the school 
picnic.” 

“I don’t care,” said Trudy. “I wish I 
didn’t have to.” 

All that week Trudy wished for some- 
thing to happen so that she wouldn't 
have to go. Maybe it would rain. May- 
be she would catch the measles. Maybe 
she would have to go to the dentist for 
the tooth that was getting ready to come 
out. 

But the sun was shining brightly on 
the day of the picnic. There wasn’t even 
a tiny fluff of a cloud that might turn 
into a rain cloud. Trudy poked at her 
tooth, but it didn’t wiggle a bit more 
than it had the week before. And as for 
the measles—Trudy looked and looked 
in the mirror, but there wasn’t a single 
measle. 

“Oh, dear!’” she said. “I suppose I'll 
have to go!” 

It was such a nice day that Trudy felt 
almost cheerful as she stood with her big 
picnic basket, waiting for the bus. 

‘““Where’s the bus now, Daddy?’’ she 
asked. 

“Mr. Higgins had to stop and meas- 
ure the inside of the bus to find out 
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whether there’s room enough for all the 
children and all the lunch baskets.” 

“And all the freezers of ice cream,” 
added ‘Trudy. 

“Oh my, yes!” said Daddy. ““And now 
Mr. Higgins is scratching his head and 
trying to decide whether to pile the 
lunch baskets or the children in the lug- 
gage rack to make room.” 

Trudy was laughing as she ran out to 
the bus with her basket over her arm. 
Maybe, just this once, it was going to 
be fun. And for a minute it looked as 
though it might be. 

‘““‘What’s in your basket?” asked Linda. 

“Chocolate cake,” said Trudy proud- 
ly. “‘My mother makes wonderful choco- 
late cake. She got the recipe from my 
aunt’s cook.” 

“Your aunt with the canopy bed?” 
asked Johnny, laughing under his eye- 
lids at Linda. 

‘Trudy knew then that things were go- 
ing to be just the same. She sat down in 
her seat in the corner and put her bas- 
ket beside her so that nobody could sit 
there. Pooh to this old school, anyway! 
Just one more week and it would all be 
over until next September. The only 
trouble was that she wouldn't be able to 
play the bus game with Daddy any more. 

The picnic would have been great fun 
if only Trudy had had some friends. 
They had a tug-of-war and a baseball 
game and a relay race, and every time 
Trudy was the last one to be chosen. 

“I choose Trudy!” the leader would 
say at last in a loud voice, but it was 
only because Trudy was the only one 
left. 

All through the games and all through 
the picnic lunch, Trudy wished that it 
would be time for the bus to come and 
take her home. In spite of stacks of food 
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—chicken salad and coconut cake and 
pickles and olives and strawberry ice 
cream—Trudy sat with a lump in her 
throat and only nibbled at the good 
things on her plate. She was glad when 
she looked up and saw that a big storm 
cloud was covering the bright blue sky. 

“Gather up your things, children,” 
said the teacher. ‘““We’re going to have 
to start home a little early or we'll all 
get wet. Mr. Higgins is going to pick us 
up with the bus at the end of the lane.” 

“Why can’t we just sit under a big 
tree here until the rain is over?” asked 
Johnny. 

“Because trees are bad things to be 
under when there’s lightning,” the 
teacher explained. “Hurry, now! You 
bigger ones can go ahead with the bas- 
kets, and I'll help the smaller children.” 

Trudy hurried on with the rest of the 
children. The clouds grew blacker and 
blacker, and every so often a sharp 
tongue of angry-looking lightning 
flicked out of the blackest part of the 
sky. The children ran faster, but before 
they had even reached the turn in the 
lane the rain began. It came down in 
sheets and buckets and tubs. The chil- 
dren rushed around the turn in the 
lane. 

“All aboard!” yelled Johnny. “Fast 
express for home! Why, there—” 

They all stood staring, because there 
was no bus there. Trudy’s shoes squished 
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as she walked and her hair was plastered 
to her head. Linda’s dress was dripping 
with water and so was her face, but the 
water on her face was partly tears. 

“Wait for me, Trudy!” she wailed. 
“Oh, dear! I’m afraid of thunder and 
lightning! Where, oh, where is that 
bus?” 

Trudy looked at Linda’s teary face. 
Trudy wasn’t afraid; she was only wet. 
But she knew how it felt to be afraid. 

“Oh, Mr. Higgins had to stop and put 
a sail on the bus to get it through the 
water,” she said. ‘‘He’s using his old blue 
shirt.” 

Linda was so surprised that she for- 
got to cry. “But I mean really!” she 
said. “Where's the bus now?” 

“He had to stop and pick up some 
ducks who forgot to wear their rub- 
bers,”” said Trudy. 

This time Linda really did smile. 
Johnny and Marie and the rest hurried 
to catch up to the bush where Trudy 
and Linda were trying to keep out of 
the rain a little. 

‘What are you talking about?” asked 
Johnny. 

“I asked her where the bus was,” said 
Linda, “and she said—” 

“It’s waiting until Mr. Higgins 
catches up to it,” said Trudy. “He acci- 
dentally fell out into a mud puddle. It’s 
rather a deep mud puddle, and he can’t 
swim very well, so it’s taking a long 
time.” 

The children giggled. Nobody looked 
frightened any more, even though the 
thunder was crashing and the rain was 
pouring down harder than ever. 

“Tell us some more, Trudy,” they. 
begged. ““Where’s the bus now?” 

“The bus was frightened by a cow and 
jumped off the road,” said Trudy. “Mr. 
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Higgins is trying to coax it back now, 
but it is hiding under a bush and won't 
come out.” 

“How nice,” thought Trudy, “that 
nobody is afraid any more. But what in 
the world can I think up next?” 

‘He coaxed it back,” yelled Johnny, 
“because here it is!”’ 

Mr. Higgins looked very apologetic 
as the children, soggy and bedraggled, 
piled into the bus. 

“You probably won’t believe me,” he 
said, “but this is why I was late. There 
was a cow in the road—” 

The children roared. 

‘We knew that already!” they cried. 
“Trudy told us.” 

“But let me tell you,” said Mr. Hig- 
gins, looking very much puzzled. ‘The 
cow wouldn’t move and I had to push 
her off the road. You can see where I 
bent the fender a little.” 

‘“‘Ho! You know a better story than 
that,” whispered Marie, moving over to 
make room for Trudy. “Did you ever 
see my black kitten? His name’s Ink 
Spot.” 

The bus was at Trudy’s house almost 
before she knew it. 

“Make way for the _pearl-necklace 
girl!” yelled Johnny. 

But Trudy knew it was all in fun, es- 
pecially as he jerked one wet black braid 
as she went by. 

“See you tomorrow, Trudy!” 

‘“‘Where’s the bus now, Trudy?” 

“Don’t forget you’re on my team to- 
morrow, Trudy!” 

The bus drove off and Trudy trotted 
inside. 

“What a dreadful day!” said Mother. 
“Too bad the picnic was spoiled.” 

“But it wasn’t spoiled,” Trudy said. 
“I had a wonderful time!” 
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‘Just look at that cheese! It is all full of holes- 
Moths must have been in it-or possibly moles.” 
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‘It's Swess cheese’ saysWillie;‘it’s always like this.’ 








‘But why?* ‘No one knows’ he replies “but the Swiss!” 














Puss looks and she looks -now where canthey be? 
Not the whisker or tail of a mouse can she see ! 
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“Now we know why the Swiss make their cheeses he that} 
|So the mice will have someplace to hide from the cat!” 
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(Continued from page 9.) 

At ast the drudgery of the evening 
neared its end. Customers drifted out 
and the surly cook fell asleep in his 
chair by the stove. When the last dish 
had been stacked in its place, the pots, 
pans, and silverware put away, and the 
floor swept, Manuel took off his apron 
and wiped his perspiring forehead. He 
walked out in front, where Mr. Cravo 
stood behind the cash register, counting 
up the day’s receipts. 

Scowling, Mr. Cravo handed Manuel 
some greasy bills. ““Here’s your week’s 
pay,” he growled. “If you don’t want to 
get fired, you better work faster from 
now on. Can't afford to run out o’ clean 
cups when the supper trade is startin’ 
up. Be here Monday at three o'clock 
sharp!” 

“Thanks, Mr. Cravo,” Manuel an- 
swered, going out the door. ‘Good 
night!” 

Outside, the streets were murky with 
fog. Street lights cast feeble glimmers of 
light on the wet cobblestones. 

“I’ve had enough of the Lisbon 
Cafe!” thought Manuel. “Now for Fos- 
ter’s Wharf!” 

Quickly Manuel rounded a corner 
and hurried down a narrow street which 
led onto a dimly lighted wharf. Two 
fishermen came striding past him, their 
boots scuffling softly on the rough 
boards underfoot. There were many 
boats tied up at the wharf, all shifting 
restlessly about in the dark water as they 
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tugged at their mooring lines. Far away 
the foghorn on the breakwater sounded 
its eerie bellow. Manuel glanced over 
his shoulder. No one in sight. In a mo- 
ment he was climbing down a ladder on 
the side of the wharf. Letting go the 
rungs, he dropped noiselessly onto the 
deck of a boat lying beneath. 

Manuel paused to listen, his heart 
pounding wildly with excitement. All 
was quiet. Probably the crew of the boat 
was below in the foc’sle, asleep. He must 
find a place where he could hide! Cau- 
tiously he groped his way across a tangle 
of nets and buckets and lines, trying not 
to stumble. He came to the hatch lead- 
ing to the engine room, opened it, and 
squeezed inside. 

Within, it was as black as a bottle of 
ink. Manuel carefully closed the hatch- 
cover after him; then, with trembling 
fingers, he struck a match. In its flicker- 
ing glow he saw a big diesel engine be- 
fore him, and a lot of tools and gear 
hanging about. There was a small space 
behind the engine just big enough for 
him to crawl into. He found some old 
nets to lie upon and made himself as 
comfortable as he could. Some of the 
engine’s heat had been stored up in the 
place, so he wouldn’t be too cold. Now 
he could stay in hiding until the boat 
was far out to sea. 

“I’m a stowaway!” Manuel thought 
to himself. ““They’ll never discover me 
till they’ve left Gloucester—and then 
they'll have to take me with them to 
their home port. The boats that stop at 
this wharf are all from other ports. I'll 
get a job as a fisherman—and somehow 
I'll find what happened to the Magellan 
—and Uncle Jon!” 


This is Part One of a three-part story. 
To be continued next month. 
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Retold by MARY HEMINGWAY 
Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 


Once UPON A TIME there was an old 
man who went around from place to 
place with a hand organ and a monkey 
named Jocko. It was a fine hand organ 
that played three beautiful tunes; and 
it was a fine monkey, too, with bright 
black eyes and a long, limber tail. 

The old man would walk through the 
streets of the town, grinding away at his 
organ, with Jocko perched on his shoul- 
der. When the music was finished, he 
would bow and smile, and Jocko would 
leap down to the pavement flourishing 
his shiny tin cup, and scamper around 
picking up the pennies the people 
threw. 

One day the organ grinder, the or- 
gan, and Jocko came along by the school 
just as the children were getting out. 
They all came running and _ stood 
around in a big circle, listening. But 
when Jocko ran around with the tin cup, 
very few pennies fell into it. Most of the 
children said, ““We have pennies, but we 
are saving them to buy apple pies.” 
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Then they ran into a little shop across 
the way from the school. It was kept by 
a little old lady who sold many different 
things, but mostly dried apple pies for 
a penny apiece. All the children 
swarmed into the shop and put down a 
penny on the counter, and the little old 
lady handed out to each one of them a 
dried apple pie, still hot from the oven. 

The organ grinder bought a pie for 
himself and, after he had taken a bite of 
it, he said politely, ““This is the best pie 
I have ever eaten. It must be a fine thing 
to be able to make such luscious dried 
apple pies.” 

“Oh, it is well enough,” she replied. 
‘But it is not what you would call a very 
adventurous life. What I have really 
dreamed of doing all my life is to go 
around, like you, from place to place.” 

‘‘Now is that a fact?”’ asked the organ 
grinder, as he licked the last of the dried 
apple pie from his fingers. “Well, if you 
would really like to try it, there is no 
reason why you should not go around 
with me and my organ tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh my, I should like nothing bet- 
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ter!” cried the little old lady. “But what 
about my shop? It is true that there are 
very few customers in the mornings, 
but still, I should hate to disappoint 
them.” 

“Let Jocko here keep your shop,” sug- 
gested the organ grinder. “He is a very 
sensible fellow—for a monkey; he un- 
derstands practically everything I say.” 

So it was arranged, and the next 
morning the little old lady got up early, 
and fixed everything for the day. She 
made her pie crust and patted it into 
the little round pie tins; she set an enor- 
mous bowl of dried apples to soak, so 
that when she got back in the afternoon 
there would be nothing to do except 
pour the filling into the pie crusts and 
pop them into the oven. And as she was 
planning to have hash for supper, she 
chopped up a small pan of cold meat and 
set it in the pantry. Then she tidied up 
the place, put on her best red cloak and 
hat, and was all ready to go when the or- 
gan grinder appeared. He gave her 
Jocko’s cup to carry, and told Jocko to 
mind the shop; and they set off, playing 
Annie Laurie, In the Gloaming, and 
The Beautiful Blue Danube waltz. 

Jocko took his responsibility serious- 
ly. After turning a few somersaults the 
length of the counter, he investigated 
the shop thoroughly. He tried on all 
the mufflers and ear muffs and mittens 
and looked at himself in the glass. 

A few customers came in, and they 
were somewhat surprised to find a mon- 
key in charge of the shop. But every- 
thing was in plain sight, so they just 
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picked out what they wanted and gave 
the money to Jocko, who put it safely 
on a shelf for the little old lady. 
Finally Jocko decided to explore the 
back part of the shop where the little 
old lady did her cooking. There was a 
big wooden spoon in the bowl with the 
dried apples, and Jocko stirred it around 
and around. Then he tasted the apples. 
He wrinkled up his little black nose and 
whisked his long, limber tail from side 
to side. He clambered onto the pantry 
shelves and ran back and forth, poking 
his little black fingers into this and that. 
He found a box of raisins, and shook 
a great many into the bowl of apples, 
and stirred them around and around. 
Then he came across the pan of chopped 
meat, and dumped that into the bowl 
and stirred it in. Next he pried the cork 
out of a bottle of vinegar with his strong 
little fingers and poured a trickle of 
vinegar into the bowl. The smell 
brought tears to his eyes, and he hastily 
grabbed up the sugar bowl from the 
table, dumped the whole contents into 














the mixture, and stirred it around and 
around and around. 

He scrambled chattering around the 
shelves, but there was very little left— 
only two china shakers labelled Cinna- 
mon and Nutmeg. He grabbed these, 
one in each hand, and shook and shook 
and shook, until he was sneezing and 
coughing so from the spicy dust that he 
had to stop. 

Then he took the spoon, and stirred 
and stirred and stirred. Very cautiously, 
he took a small taste. His black eyes 
twinkled and he chattered excitedly. He 
licked the spoon clean, and took a larger 
taste. Just then, from far down the 
street, he heard the strains of The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube. Dropping the spoon 
in the bowl, he leaped for the door of 
the shop; and when the organ grinder 
opened it, Jocko jumped onto his shoul- 
der and clung around his neck, chatter- 


ing happily. 
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The old lady thanked the organ 
grinder politely for letting her go 
around with him and his fine organ. She 
had dreamed of doing it all her life, and 
now, for the rest of her days, she could 
remember it with pleasure. 

As for the organ grinder, he said that 
he had enjoyed it very much; but, all 
the same, he was glad to take his organ 
and go off again with Jocko perched on 
his shoulder. 

It was nearly time for school to let 
out, and the little old lady hurried into 
her shop, all aflutter to get at her pies. 
She was tired from walking so far, and 
her feet hurt, so that she hardly noticed 
what she was doing as she spooned the 
filling into the pies and popped them 
into the oven. She was just in time, too. 
As the children came swarming in from 
school, she was just setting the first hot 
pies onto the counter. The children put 
down their pennies, grabbed their pies, 
and ran outside to eat them. 

Then the little old lady shut up shop, 
soaked her aching feet in a basin of 
warm water, and went to bed early, 
without even bothering to eat supper. 

The next day, everything was just as 
usual in the little shop. When school 
was out, the children came swarming in 
with their pennies, bought their pies, 
and ran outside to eat them. In a min- 
ute they were all back again. 

‘“‘We don’t like these pies nearly so 
well,” they complained. ‘““We want the 
other kind of pies.” 

“What other kind?” asked the little 
old lady. ““This is the same kind I have 
always made. Dried apple pies.” 
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“Yes, we know,” they said. “But we 
want the kind we had yesterday.” 

“But they were just the same as al- 
ways.” 

“Oh, no,” they all answered at once. 
“Not yesterday! Yesterday, the pies were 
different.” “Yes, much different.” “Dif- 
ferent, and better.” 

“But how were they different?” she 
asked. None of them could say. 

Just then the organ grinder came 
along, and she explained her difficulty 
to him. “That is very peculiar and mys- 
terious,” he admitted. “What in the 
world could have happened to yester- 
day’s pies? Do you suppose that Joc- 
ko—?” He looked suspiciously at Jocko, 
but Jocko was sitting innocently on top 
of the organ, swinging his little red cap 
by its long golden tassel. 

“Well, ask him if he did anything to 
the pies yesterday,” cried the little old 
lady in exasperation. 

“It is not so simple as that,” replied 
the organ grinder. ‘‘It is true that Jocko 
understands nearly everything that I 
say, but I do not understand anything 
that he says. No, we will have to do it 
this way. We will leave Jocko in charge 
of the shop again, but we will only pre- 
tend to go away. We will hide some- 
where, and see what he does.” 

The next day, they did just that. They 
hid in the back room and watched 
Jocko through a tiny crack in the door. 
They saw him chattering and leaping 
from shelf to shelf. They watched him 
pour raisins and vinegar, sugar and 
chopped meat and spices into the bowl 
of dried apples, and stir it around and 
around with the big wooden spoon. 

This was too much for the little old 
lady. She burst into the shop crying, 
“You miserable heathen animal, you! 
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Look what you are doing to my beauti- 
ful pies!” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute,” 
begged the organ grinder. “Remember 
what the children said. At least, bake 
these pies, and let us see how they taste.” 

Grumbling, the little old lady agreed. 
Soon the shop was filled with the de- 
licious odor of baking pies. 

The organ grinder sniffed. ‘“‘Mmmm,” 
he said. ‘‘Don’t know when I've smelled 
anything so good.” 

The little old lady sniffed, too. ‘‘Never 
smelled anything like it before,” she 
said suspiciously. 

Just as the pies were ready to take 
from the oven, the children came swarm- 
ing in with their pennies. The little old 
lady handed out the pies. 

“Yes, yes,” they all cried, as soon as 
they had taken one bite. “This is the 
kind we like best. Won't you make pies 
like these every day?” 

“Well, yes, I don’t know but I might,” 
promised the little old lady. When the 
children had gone, there was one pie 
left. She broke it in half, and shared it 
with the organ grinder. 

“Deeee-licious,”” he exclaimed, closing 
his eyes in order to taste better. 

“Hmm-—I've tasted worse,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“But what is it?” he asked. ‘‘Just what 
kind of pie would you say that Jocko 
has made?” 

“Well,” she replied, “‘he has certainly 
made a mince of my dried apple pies.” 

And from that day to this, they have 
been called mince pies. 
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BUT NOT 
BILLY 


By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW, author 
of The Park Book. Baby Billy will be 
loved by little children — and their 
mothers, too. With 12 full-page 
drawings in two colors by Lys Cassal. 
Ages 4-8. $1.75 
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TALES | 


Fifteen favorite tales illustrated 
by WILLIAM SHARP. With 100 
brilliant pictures in full color and 
more than 50 in black and white. 
All ages. $1.00 


THE SLEEPY 
LITTLE LION 


24 pages of wonderful photographs 
of the little lion and his friends by 
YLLA, the world-famous photogra- 
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THE GROWING STORY 


By RUTH KRAUSS, author of The Carrot Seed. 
The lovely excitement of the changing seasons 
and the important business of growing. Pictures 
in four colors by Phyllis Rowand. Ages 4-8. 
$1.75 


THE SCHOOL FOR CATS 


Written and illustrated by ESTHER AVERILL. 
. The second book about Jenny, the shy little black 
| cat—heroine of The Cat Club. Ages 5-10. $1.50 


THE FIRST STORY 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. The story of a 
little girl who lived at ‘‘a time in the world be- 
fore anyone knew anyone else.” With 10 full- 
page illustrations and several spots in two colors 
by Marc Simont. Ages 5-10. $1.75 


THE STORY OF 
CHRISTINA 


By HOPE NEWELL. This engrossing circus story 
for girls is a Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
With 18 black-and-white illustrations by Anne 
Merriman Peck. Ages 12 and up. $2.50 


ANCHOR MAN 


By JESSE JACKSON. A sequel to the author's 
popular and valuable book, Call Me Charley. 
With 10 full-page black-and-white illustrations 
by Doris Spiegel. Ages 10 and up. $2.00 


At all bookstores 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 














BINDING STORY PARADE by ta vada 





1. MATERIALS REQUIRED: Loose-leaf notebook, 
about the size of Story Parade. Wallpaper, 
colored paper, paste, eyelet punch, scissors, 
cardboard, reinforcements, tan envelopes. 

2. A girl scout told me of this convenient 
way to save back issues of Story Parade. A 
standard notebook, about the size of the 
magazine, will hold six issues. 


3. Punch holes 3/8 in. from edge of magazine 
and measured to fit the rings in the binder. 
You may paste pictures on the cover. 

4. A notebook for clippings is a good Christ- 
mas gift. Use large envelopes. 

5. Measure cardboard 1/2 in. larger 
than envelopes all around. Cover 
with wallpaper and paste in a col- 
ored lining. Fasten with notebook 
rings. 
































CARDBOARD WALL PAPER 














“What do you think we have for home- 
work?” asked Peter Puzzlewit in a disgusted 
tone as he dropped his books on the table. 
“We have to learn the names of all the presi- 
dents of the United States.” 

“Oh, that’s not so bad,” his mother re- 
plied. “There are only thirty-two, aren’t 
there?” 

“Too many for me,” grumbled Peter. He 
sat down and seemed to be studying, but 
after a while he said with a grin, “Look, I’ve 
made a puzzle about them. The names of 
thirteen presidents are concealed in these 
sentences.” 

“Buckle down to work,” said Mrs. Puzzle- 
wit. “When you're finished we'll do some 
puzzles and play some games, too.” 

Here is the puzzle Peter gave her. 

“Walk in, madam, step right in and see 
the side shows. The ancient nomad is on the 
right; the bloodless man, pierced by a sword 
on the left, just beside the ape who over- 
stepped all the laws of nature. This way. See 
the clowns get after the policeman, the 
monkeys that play jacks on the table, the 
elephant that does the washing. Tonight 
only. We’ll be in Cleveland tomorrow. Step 
right up. I'll grant you never saw such a show 
before, all air-conditioned, too. Think how 
cool I’d get if I could stay inside there in- 
stead of talking to you. Walk in, see the liv- 
ing statue, a real work of art. Hurry up. We 
can’t fill more space than we've got. Only 
a few seats left—had to squeeze hard in get- 
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ting that many in. Come along now, right 
this way.” 

When Peter had finished his homework to 
his mother’s satisfaction, she said, “Good. 
Now I’ve guessed your presidents so I'll give 


you something to puzzle over. 

“A queen was sending her son out to have 
an adventure and prove himself a worthy 
prince. She wanted to put a motto on his 
shield which would remind him that he must 
make his way just like the lesser knights, but 
she found it difficult to get one that would 
fit. At last she made this design and had it 


put on the shield. 


What was the motto she chose?” 

Peter scowled over the puzzle, and Tom 
and Nancy, who had just come in, hung over 
his shoulders and tried to guess the answer, 
too. 

“I suppose it’s important that the B is 
backwards,” Nancy remarked. 

“Very important indeed,” replied her 
mother. 

“Oh, then I’ve got it,” cried Peter. “It’s 
Be backward in nothing.” 

“That's right,” said Mrs. Puzzlewit. 

“I'd like to play a game,” Tom put in. 
“How about Beast, Bird, or Fish?” He picked 
up a cushion as he spoke and heaved it at 
Nancy, crying: “Beast—one, two, three, four, 
five—” 

But before he could count to ten, Nancy 
had caught the cushion, cried out, “Beaver,” 
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and tossed it to her mother, saying, “Fish— 
one, two, three—” 

Mrs. Puzzlewit knew the game, too. 
“Shark,” she answered quickly. “Another 
fish,” and she aimed at Tom because he was 
expecting her to throw at Peter. 

“I know a harder way to play than this,” 
Peter interrupted. “You call out earth, air, 
fire, or water. If you say fire, the person who 
gets the cushion doesn’t name any creature; 
he just calls one of the other words and 
throws it on. Of course, earth is for animals, 
air for birds, and water for fish, but it makes 
you stop and think. Besides, in this game if 
you repeat any of the creatures anyone else 
has named you are out, just as you would be 
if the counting got to ten.” 

The family played Peter’s version for a 
while, and then Nancy offered to show them 
a puzzle with ten checkers. She laid the men 
in a straight row on the table. “Now,” she 
explained, “you have to jump one checker 
over two, and crown the one beyond, just the 
way you make a king in a checker game. You 
can move either to right or left, and you can 
jump over a king, too, but he counts as two 
men. If you do it right, you can make all five 
kings.” 

Tom and Peter couldn’t agree on the 
proper moves, so Nancy set out another ten 


checkers for Peter to work at by himself. But 
it was Tom who won. 

“Oh, bother,” he said, “now I don’t re- 
member what moves I made. I don’t think I 
could do it again.” 

Nancy laughed. “I can tell you,” she re- 
plied. “I’ve practiced it often. You begin by 
putting the seventh on top of the tenth, 
then the fifth on the second, the third on 
the eighth, the ninth on the sixth, and the 
first on the fourth.” 

Tom did it over again. “That's right,” he 
said. “Now here’s one for you.” 

He laid three pennies in a row, two of 
them heads up and the middle one tails up. 
“Now the object,” he explained, “is to get 
all three coins tails up. You have three turns 
and you turn over two pennies each time.” 

“Why take three moves to do something 
you can do in one?” asked Nancy. 

“Because those are the rules,” said Tom. 

His sister solved the puzzle in no time. 
“Look,” she said, “You turn over the first 
and second, then the first and third, and then 
the first and second again.” 

Peter had solved the checker puzzle, too, 
so Tom showed them both these pictures. 
“There is something wrong with each one,” 
he said. “Tell me the mistakes.” 

(Answers on page 47.) 
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STORY PARADE 
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fi Pe By AMELIA ANDRIELLO 


, Two apples, a book, 
And a window seat 

Make a cozy plan 
For a fall retreat: 


~ With the last crisp leaves 
* Thrown against the pane 
ike the muffled breath 4 
Of a soft-blown rain; 


~—— 


And the firelight’s towel 

On the shadowed floor 

Near the leaping flame 
On the varnished door; 


With a merry tale ¢ 
For my spirit’s bread gait a 

I am King, indéed— ...7 
Till I’m sent to bed. 





Book Reviews 


THe Troitey Car Famity by Eleanor 
Clymer (McKay. $2) is a book full of pleasant 
surprises. If you’ve ever thought it would be 
fun to live in a trailer, how much more fun 
to camp out in a discarded trolley car on an 
abandoned farm, especially if you belonged 
to a family like the noisy Parkers! 

The Parkers had a family conference when 
Mr. Parker lost his job driving the streetcar. 
They were that kind of family; they thought 
the children might have some good ideas, and 
they did. Sally said, “Why can’t we live in a 
trolley car?” Infant Peter suggested the horse, 
and Bill and George had even better ideas 
when they got to the Farm. 
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Cross old Mr. Jefferson, cheerful Aunt 
Hannah, young-man-of-the-family Tom, are 
just as real as your best friends and favorite 
relatives. Dear Ma Parker, who thought a 
nice big wedge of homemade cake would 
drive away sorrow (and it usually did), Mr. 
Parker himself who couldn't resist buying 
animals for the Farm—they are all worth 
knowing. 


Jupy’s Journey by Lois Lenski (Lippin- 
cott. $2.50) is about a family from Alabama 
and what happened when Jim Drummond 
lost his job as sharecropper on a cotton plan- 
tation. Like the Parkers, the Drummonds 
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left home and camped out, but only because 
they had to, not because they wanted to. 
There is a strong thread of sadness and real- 
ism in Jupy’s Journey, but much family love 
and affection. 





From “Judy's Journey” 


The fortune-teller told Judy, “You look 
like a little scared rabbit but you’ve got plenty 
of spunk . . . better learn to hold your 
tongue.” There was more about a tall dark 
man and a little white house with a garden 
and picket fence. Who would have thought 
that before the year was out, the desperate 
Drummonds would actually find such a dream 
house coming true, with the piece of land all 
his own that Papa had always wanted? 

It may come as a surprise to you that there 
are so many mean Americans, and so many 
children who never own a pair of shoes or 
get a chance to go to school, who work in the 
hot sun all day long, picking beans or to- 
matoes, with no time for play. Jupy’s JoURNEY 
is more of a social tract than STRAWBERRY 
Girt or Bayou Suzette, but perhaps that will 
prove to be a strength rather than a weakness. 


What is your favorite animal? Is it a pony 
or peacock, raccoon or chameleon, guinea hen 
or goose? It’s almost safe to say that you'll 
find him, lovably described, in Mr. Pecx’s 
Pets by Louise Seaman (Macmillan. $2). Mr. 
Peck always had a good reason for bringing 
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home a new pet, and Mrs. Peck was too kind- 
hearted to object. Some pets, like Mr. Winkle, 
were stylish, but many others were just a 
headache from start to finish—the subway 
dog, for instance, and the Wookie. | 


If pigeons are your hobby, the book for you 
is THE PicEONEERS by Anne Molloy (Hough. 
ton. $2.50). Can you believe that boys in a 
hospital ward could become interested in 
carrier pigeons, just by watching them on a 
neighboring roof? Mr. Lombard helped, with 
his visits and his stories, and his signals. What 
a blessing it was that he liked boys as well as 
pigeons, and was willing to share his cham- 
pions with them! 


Champions of another sort are the delicate 
little Jersey cows who make world records for 
cream and butter fat. If you fancy yourself as 
a farmer, you can learn a lot from PRINCEss 
OF THE CHANNEL IsLes by Eleanor Hoffman 
(Nelson. $2.25). The princess of this story is 
a cow, one of the “deer” cows of Jersey, so 
much smaller than their cousins across the 
Channel. 





From “The Porcelain Fish” 


THE SECRET OF THE PORCELAIN FisH by 
Margery Evernden (Random. $2.25) is out- 
standing among all the new books. It is 
beautiful to look at, and the story has quali- 
ties to satisfy the mind and the heart. Greed, 
loyalty, and plain wickedness all follow the 
orphan, Yuan Fu, who is kidnapped because 
he knows the secret of the porcelain fish. The 
Chinese background adds drama and colorful 
setting, but essentially it is the boy’s ad- 
ventures which lead us on from one chapter 
to the next. 


STORY PARADE 





Books to read aloud are always in demand, 
especially for six- to eight-year-olds. If the 
stories have a wider appeal, all the better, for 
the rest of the family or the neighbors’ 
children may gradually join the circle. 


13 DanisH TALEs retold by Mary C. Hatch 
(Harcourt. $2.50) and Russian TALES FOR 
CHILDREN by Alexei Tolstoy (Dutton. $2.50) 
are both newly translated and newly illus- 
trated editions of stories which have stood the 
test of many tellings. In convenient form, 
here is a wide choice of well-ripened stories 
of fun and adventure. Mothers and fathers 
who are constantly besieged with the request 
to “read us a story” should take note. 


Small boys and girls just graduating from 
the picture-book age will welcome THE 
SCHOOL FOR Cats written and illustrated by 
Esther Averill (Harpers. $1.50. It’s about 
Captain Tinker’s cat, Jenny Linsky, and what 
could be nicer than following Jenny on her 
trip to the country and her first experiences 
at Boarding School? There’s a big “ornery” 
cat there, named Pickles, who proves to be a 
bully. Children listen, breathless, to every 
word of Jenny’s battle with the bully and do 
not fail to identify themselves with this most 
satisfying story. Give us more, please, and still 
more, about Jenny. 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia New York 
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Nicky’s BuGLe by Jane Rietvelt (Viking. 
$2) is for any youngster who appreciates the 
fine art of trading. Nicky lived near Fort 
Winnebago more than a hundred years ago, 
in a world of Indians and soldiers. He liked 
to hunt and fish and whistle. He didn’t like 
to chop wood, but he did like to do errands 
for his mother at the trading post run by 
Louie Carbelle. For Louie’s store was full of 
interesting things. The most important to 
Nicky was the bugle wrapped in purple 
cloth, which Louie kept under the counter. 
Nicky knew he could never get enough cash- 
money to buy the bugle, but just possibly he 
might discover something valuable enough to 
trade. And that’s the story. Nicky’s search 
took him to the Indian village, into soldiers’ 
camps, and down the river on a keelboat. It’s 
exciting to share Nicky’s suspense and final 
triumph. 


PraiRIE Cot by Stephen Holt (Longmans. 
$2.25) is for teen-agers who know horses or 
like to read about them. There are twin 
colts in this story, a long-legged, satin-skinned 
beauty and a raw-boned, awkward creature 
with a big head. Which would win the Stock- 
man’s Race, Rainboy or Big Red? And who 
would coilect the prize money, if Lief 
couldn’t prove ownership? 


By Mabel Leigh Hunt 


THE DOUBLE 
BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


The author of Little Girl With Seven Names 
now writes an equally lovable story—with a 
Quaker background—of twin sisters and the 
remarkable present their grandfather gave 
them. With 21 illustrations by ELINORE 
BLAISDELL. Ages 5-10. $1.50 
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I’p LIKE TO BE A PIRATE 


By Marion Lee, age 101% 


I'd like to be a pirate 
And set out on the sea, 
And maybe find a treasure, 
Oh—that’s the life for me. 


To wear the colored costumes 
And dainty jewelries too, 

I'd like to be the Captain 

Of the entire crew. 


We'd wake at six each morning, 
And breakfast we would eat, 
Now that will give us muscles 
So any crew we'll beat. 


I really do admire it 

The beautiful wide sea, 
I'd like to be a pirate 
Oh—that’s the life for me. 


‘THE HAUNTED HOusE 
By Joanie MaGirl, age 9 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown were asleep one night 
in the house they had just rented. All of a 
sudden they heard a scream from the living 
room. Mr. Brown got up and went to the 
living room. He was just in time to hear the 
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AND WRITERS 


announcer say, “Be sure to listen next week 
to another of our thrilling mysteries.” Mr. 
Brown shut off the radio and went to bed. 





















































GHOST 
By Jane Cox, age 10 


THE WIND 
By Lee Martin, age 8 


Blow wind blow! 
Blowing all the trees. 
Very busy is the wind, 
Busy as the bees. 
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THe CRASH Wuart I LIKE 


By Peter Bing, age 121% By Lois Schatz, age 11 
The bus roared on through the black and, I like flags, 
to the passengers, entirely impassable night. I like books. 
The bus’s load slept peacefully, listening to | I like Story Parade, 
the howling wind at intervals when they For its looks. 


were jounced awake. The bus driver sipped 
some cold coffee out of a thermos bottle, try- 
ing to keep awake. The storm increased in its 


I like cookies, 
I like candy. 
I like Story Parade, 


fury, the bus lurched frightfully, and the Because it’s dandy. 
coffee spilled from the bottle onto the floor 
of the bus. Still the bus kept up its reckless Book ‘TRAVELS 


pace, the driver hurrying to get to New York 
before the storm reached its peak. 

At last the bus driver relaxed as he saw a 
long stretch of straight road ahead of him. It 
was then that the bus’s headlights illuminat- 
ed very distinctly not a straight road, but a 


By Marilyn Synhorst, age 10 
I’ve been to Holland and 
I’ve been to Rome 
But all the time 
I’ve been at home. 


wet mountain off the road toward which the I just go to the library 
bus was heading. The straight road had been And all over I look, 
only a mirage. It was too late now, and the Till I find a good 
driver knew it. Entertaining book. 





Coward-°Cann. inc. Books for Boys and Girls 








SKY HIGH 


The Story of a House That Flew 


Written and illustrated by C. WALTER HODGES. 
Uncle Ben invents a balloon gas that escapes from its cylinder 
and lifts the house into the sky and off to grand adventures. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 






Freely translated and illustrated by 
Written and Po: by FRANCINE LE- WANDA GAG. The 31 stories and 
GRAND DAUPHIN. Here is France as hef almost 100 illustrations of Wanda 





smallest citizens see her—an enchanting alphabet Gag’s last book recreate all the wonder 
leads the reader into the universal world of child- of the original tales. Ages 8 and up. 
hood. Ages 2-6. $3.50 $2.75 


At all bookstores, or from COWARD-McCANN, INC. 2 West 45th Street, New York 19 














THE Woops 
By Willis Burgener, age 10 


The bluebird is singing his evening song 
After flying about all day long. 

The trees are swaying in the breeze 
With a sound of rustling leaves. 





OscAR AND Mr. ZABRISKI 


By Bob Beutter, age 11 


FAIRIES 
By Joan Divine, age 6 


The fairies are dancing; 
The fairies are prancing; 
The fairies are singing; 
The fairies are swinging; 
All through the air, 
Everywhere, everywhere. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Adams, Madison, Pierce, Hoover, Taft, 
Jackson, Washington, Cleveland, Grant, 
Coolidge, Arthur, Fillmore, Harding. 

Cat with whiskers on one side only, book 
with title on back cover, ruler with thirteen 
inches, violin with five strings, rabbit with 
long tail, clock with numbers 4 and 3 trans- 
posed, door with lock and handle on same 
side as hinges, pen knife with blade coming 
out of middle, car with steering wheel on 
right, weathervane with East and West re- 
versed. 
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6 Outstanding New 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


Books for Young Readers 













ALWAYS REDDY 


By MARGUERITE HENRY. With pictures on al- 

most every page by WESLEY DENNIS. The story of 

a magnificent Irish setter and her pups. 
All ages. $1.75 


MIRACLE BY THE SEA 


By OLIVE PRICE. Illustrated by AppIsoN Bur- 
BANK. The exciting story of the boy who provided 
the loaves and fish with which Christ fed the mul- 
titude. Ages 8-12. $1.75 


SIX GOOD FRIENDS 
A Story of Circus Horses 
Written and illustrated by PERS CROWELL, 
author-artist of Beau Dare. Five circus horses and 
a mule are the heroes of this irresistible story. 
All ages. $2.50 


WINDY FOOT 
at the COUNTY FAIR 
By FRANCES FROST. Illustrated by LEE Town- 
SEND. ‘Superb . . . a fine example of Americana 


. it will fascinate any child from six to twelve.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. $2.00 


MOUNTAIN PONY 
and the PINTO COLT 
By HENRY V. LAROM, author of MOUNTAIN 
PONY. Illustrated by Ross SANTEE. More excit- 
ing adventures of Andy Marvin and his horse, 
Sunny, in the Wyoming Rockies. 
Ages 12-16. $2.00 


HOW MUCH and HOW MANY 
The Story of Weights and Measures 


Text and pictures by JEANNE BENDICK. Al! 
the facts about weights and measures—what they 
are, how they got that way, and why. More than 
200 drawings. All ages. $1.75 


At all bookstores 


Send for free illustrated catalogue of 
Whittlesey House Books for Young People 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 18 
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Behind the Ranges : 
By STEPHEN W. MEADER. An uninhabited valley high in ine 
the Olympic Mountains, the least-explored territory in the Pe a es 
United States, is the background of this exciting new Meader \ La 5 4 


story. Dick and his father were after unusual specimens of flora 


and fauna, but instead they found a strange terror in the wilder. “~ 
ness. Illustrated, $2.50 






_-.---- 


Treasure Was Their Quest. 


By WILLIAM H. BUNCE. There's fun and excitement in this story of Willie’s and Ham's event- 
ful search for a cache of money hidden near Ghost-Face House. Illustrated, $2.25 











13 Danish Tales Victorious Island 


- HATCH. A baker's d f 
SP SHEET ©. ORSEM. A betar’s donen 0 By HENRIETTA VAN DER HAAS. The 
robust, humorous folk tales especially suit- 


able for storytelling and reading aloud. vivid story of a Dutch boy’s resistance to the 
Ulustrated. $2.50 Nazis on Walcheren Island. Illustrated, $2.50 














Historic Models of Early America; 
and How to Make Them 


By C. J. MAGINLEY. Explicit instructions for making a wide variety of inexpensive models. 
Illustrated with numerous diagrams, $3.00 


Trumpets in the West 


By GEOFFREY TREASE. England during the turbulent reign 
of James II is the setting for this story of young Jack Nor- 
wood, who comes to London to study music. A swift-moving 
tale of a dramatic and creative period. Illustrated, $2.50 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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Here we come, us Twins and Mum 
Setting out to make things hum. 

™ We're marching to our kitchen floor— 
It won't be gloomy any more. 
When we get through with it we'll see 


Our faces in it, easily! 
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By € ‘ 
Mom pours the Glo-Coat out before Presto! Our floor is waxed and clean! 
We spread it round and round the floor; You've never seen a shine so keen! 

Our work is done ’fore we've begun And notice Mommy quietly winking. 


‘Cause Glo-Coat shines itself. Such fun! “Much less work for me,” she’s thinking. 


Now Johnson’s Self Polishing Glo-Coat is brighter 
than ever! Actually it gives nearly twice the shine to 
linoleum and varnished wood floors . . . without rub- 
bing or buffing. No wonder it’s the most popular of 
all floor polishes! 


Laughs begin when 
you tune in Fibber 


JOHNSON'S Self-Polishing GLO-COAT ances 


Tuesday night, NBC 





Thank you, Daddyt 


... and once again, Daddy chose 


wisely. 


For over a quarter century, Jun- 
ior America has been chorusing 
“Thank You” for Marx toys more 


often than for any other. 


The gala variety of Marx Steel 
Pull and Mechanical creations 
and Electric Trains provide toys 
’ for all youngsters’ playtime pur- 


suits. 


You will always find a new Marx 
toy for any occasion to gladden 
the juvenile heart the year 


"round. 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 








